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THE YOUNG PEACEMAKERS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE. 


HE committee of conference met at the 
railroad station in Middleport, and I was 
invited to be present on the interesting occa- 
sion. On the part of the Railroad Company, 
Tommy Toppleton, Ned Skotchley, and Bob 
Briscoe appeared. Each was ready to suggest 
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a plan for a union of the two lines. Major 
Toppleton had assented to the union; but he 
insisted upon knowing the terms before final 
action was taken. 

“T have a plan for consolidating the two 


«| companies,” said Waddie. 


‘‘ What, making one company of the two?” 
asked Tommy. 

“Yes.” 

**T don’t know about that. 
it can be done.” 

“Very easily, I think,” answered Waddie. 
‘“‘The capital stock of the Railroad Company 
is two hundred thousand; of the Steamboat 
Company one hundred thousand. We make 


I don’t see how 
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a new corporation, with a capital of three hun- 
dred thousand, of which vou own two thirds, 
and we one third.” 

‘But the Steamboat Company has not a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of property,” 
suggested Tommy. ‘ The Ucayga did not 
cost that.” 

‘No, she did not; but the Company have 
really the monopoly of the through travel, and 
the line pays a dividend of twenty per cent. on 
a hundred thousand dollars. Our side does not 
gain anything by consolidation. The people 
of Centreport and Ruoara will not be so well 
accommodated under the new arrangement as 
they are now,” responded Waddie. 

** But you will have your share of the rail- 
road profits,” suggested Tommy. 

‘* What were, your dividends last year?” 
asked the President of the Steamboat Com- 
pany, with a smile. 

‘*They will be much larger under the new 
arrangement.” 

‘“*And those of the steamer will be much 
smaller.” 

** We have spent fully two hundred thousand 
on the railroad,” added Briscoe. ‘‘ We have 


just laid down new rails, and built a bridge 
over the river at the foot of the lake.” 
** And we have two steamers,” added Skotch- 


ley. 

** Let the steamers be sold, if they are not 
wanted,” said Ben Pinkerton. 

‘** And let the purchaser set up an opposition 
line,” replied Tommy. 

** But Middleport would have two votes in a 
stockholders’ meeting to one from Centre- 
port.” 

‘* No; one of the conditions is, that the stock 
may be equalized by the payment of its par 
value, at the option of the Steamboat Com- 
pany.” 

Each party felt it necessary to be very sharp, 
and every point and proposition was disputed, 
for the holders of the mortgage bonds of each 
company — Colonel Wimpleton and Major 
Toppleton — were to revise and approve their 
action. At nine o’clock in the evening no 
progress had been made, and I was satisfied 
that there were too many obstacles in the way 
of consolidation. I thought it very doubtful 
whether the colonel would allow his property 
in the steamer to pass into the control of the 
other side. I suggested, therefore, that the 
other and more simple method be consid- 
ered. 

** Let each company run its own line on its 
own hook.” said Waddie. ‘We will convey 
the passengers from Hitaca to Middleport, and 
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you to Ucayga. Each party is to have the ex- 
clusive right to his own share of the line.” 

‘** But that leaves two steamers on our hands 
for which we shall then have no use,” objected 
Tommy. 

“They are not worth much,” laughed Ben 
Pinkerton. 

‘‘ They are worth too much to be permitted 
to rot at the wharf,” answered Tommy. ‘ We 
don’t want steamers if we are to have no use 
for them.” 

‘*That’s so,” added Briscoe. ‘It is fair for 
the Steamboat Company to buy our boats.” 

‘* What do you think, Wolf?” 

‘Tam not one of the high contracting pow- 
ers, and perhaps I ought not to say anything,” 
I replied, lightly. 

** Don’t stand on any ceremony, Wolf.” 

‘* Well, then, I think Briscoe’s suggestion is 
a fair one.” 

“What do you ask for them?” inquired 
Waddie. 

“They ought to be appraised by three disin- 
terested men,” I added. ‘* Both parties should 
be bound to their award.” 

“IT think we ought to have what they cost,” 
said Tommy. ‘ We paid the par value of the 
shares for the stock we bought.” 

‘**T don’t think so,” interposed Dick Bayard, 
catching the point. ‘‘ They are not worth so 
much now, when there is nq use for them.” 

This point was discussed at considerable 
length ; but my proposition was finally 
adopted. 

** Now, how shall the fares be divided?” said 
Tommy. 

**In the ratio of the distance which each line 
carries the passengers,” replied Pinkerton. 

‘“* That's not fair,” added Briscoe. ‘It costs 
more to run a railroad than a steamboat. The 
ratio of the time ought to be taken into the 
account.” 

‘*] don’t see it,” interposed Waddie. 

‘“*Tf we shorten the time half or three quar- 
ters of an hour by uniting the two lines, the 
Steamboat Company has the benefit of it, 
though it is the railroad that does it,” argued 
Briscoe. ‘The Ucayga’s best time now is 
three hours anda half. If I understand Cap- 
tain Penniman, under the new arrangement 
the time is to be three hours from Hitaca to 
Ucayga.” 

** Exactly so,” I answered. 

“Then it is the railroad-that shortens the 
time, and the Steamboat Company has the 
benefit of it,” continued Briscoe, triumphantly. 
“T move you the division be equal. We take 
the Steamboat Company’s checks, and they 
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take ours. In settlement each party shall 
pay the other one dollar to redeem its own 
checks.” 

The committee on the part of the steamer 
yielded this point, after some further discus- 
sion. 

‘*Now we want a general agent for both 
lines,” said Waddie. 

‘‘ With your permission I will retire while 
this subject is considered,” I interposed; and, 
without waiting for a reply, I went out of the 
room. 

I had not been absent five minutes before I 
was recalled, and informed that I was to be 
recommended as the general agent, at a salary 
of fifteen hundred a year, half of which was 
to be paid by each Company. I returned my 
thanks for the honor done me, and for the lib- 
erality of the salary. Many other details of 
the proposed union were settled, and it was 
eleven o’clock before the business was finished. 
I went with Tommy to his father’s house, and 
the major carefully read the agreement, as it 
had been drawn up by the secretary of the 
railroad committee. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise, he took a pen and wrote his approval 
upon it. 

“Tt’s a fair thing,” said he. 
done the business well, Tommy. 
Wimpleton will not agree to it.” 

‘““Why not, father?” asked Tommy, anx- 
iously. 

‘** Because there are two things in the agree- 
ment which may not seem to be fair on the 
face of them — the purchase of our two steam- 
ers, and the equal division of the fares;” and 
the major went over about the same arguments 
that had been used in the committee of con- 
ference. 

I confess that I went to bed that night not a 
little worried at the fate of the plan on the 
other side of the lake. In the morning I went 
over to take my place on board of the Ucayga. 
I found Waddie there, and with rather a long 
face. 

** What does your father say?” I asked, 
though Waddie’s face had already answered 
the question. 

‘* He said he would not have anything to do 
with the matter.” 

“Will he indorse the agreement?” 

‘*He will give his formal assent to every- 
thing we have done, but nothing more.” 

“ That's all we want.” 

“Not quite. He will not purchase the two 
old steamers,” added Waddie. ‘He says they 
are old tubs, of no use now, and he is not dis- 
posed to take them off the major’s hands. 


“You have 
I am afraid 
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Perhaps you can move him, Wolf. Nobody 
else can.” . 

Waddie was despondent. He had objected 
to purchasing the steamers, and had only 
yielded after consulting me. I was confident 
that the colonel could be brought over. 

“If your father will agree to all the rest, 
Waddie, I will see that the purchase of the 
steamers does not break up the arrangement,” 
I replied. 

‘“* What can you do?” 

“QO, I will buy them myself, and set up an 
opposition line,” I answered, laughing. 

* You are the general agent, Wolf.” 

** T can resign.” 

‘* But you would not do that, even if you 
could buy the steamers.” 

‘Probably not; but here comes your father. 
I will talk about the matter with him.” 

Colonel Wimpleton came on board. 
looked very good-natured. 

‘“*T am going down to Ucayga, Wolf.” 

“Tam glad of it, for I wish to speak with 
you,” I replied. 

‘*Do you wish to convince me that I ought 
to throw half our business into the hands of 
Toppleton, and then compensate myself for 
the loss by buying those old boats, which are 
not worth five thousand dollars apiece, though 
they cost him double that sum?” 

“*T don’t wish to convince you against your 
judgment, sir.” 

“IT can’t buy them. If the Steamboat Com- 
pany can make an arrangement to run in 
connection with the railroad, I will offer no 
objection; but when they ask me to buy two 
old tubs — that’s quite another thing.” 

“‘Do you think the two boats are worth ten 
thousand dollars?” I asked. 

‘Just about that.” 

“Then I will buy them, sir,” I replied, as 
modestly as I could in uttering so grand a 
proposition. 

“You, Wolf!” 

‘¢T mean s0, sir.” 

‘“‘ What for?” he asked, opening his eyes in 
amazement. 

**T think I could get more than seven per 
cent. for my money out of them.” 

“If you can, then I can.” 

“*T might set up an opposition line with 
them,” I replied, laughing. . 

** An opposition line!” 

“Or, if I had not the conscience to do it my- 
self, some one else might. In a word, sir, if 
you are going to run the Ucayga from Hitaca 
to Middleport, you ought to control all the 
passenger steamers on the lake.” 


He 
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** That’s true, Wolf.” 

“If Major Toppleton keeps those boats, he 
has a hold upon you which you may feel when 
any misunderstanding occurs.” 

* Just so.” 

* Besides, you want those boats, sir. If you 
can buy them cheap, it will pay to run them 
as ferry boats— one between Centreport and 
Middleport, and the other between Ruoara and 
Spangleport.” 

** Well, Wolf, I don’t care about bothering 
with referees. You may offer Toppleton ten 
thousand dollars for the two,” continued the 
colonel, who, I was satisfied, did not really 
object to the terms of the union, but, rather 
from the force of habit than for any other 
reason, deemed it necessary to offer some re- 
sistance to his old enemy. 

I had not expected this easy victory in the 
argument, and I was convinced that Colonel 
Wimpleton was an altered man. I doubt 
whether he had seen a time in three years 
before when he was entirely free from liquor. 
He had always been a regular drinker, and for 
several years, an immoderate one. I was forced 
to attribute his former malignity to the rum in 
which he had steeped himself. 

The colonel went down to Ucayga in the 
steamer, and went on shore. As he did so I 
saw the landlord of the hotel at Grass Springs 
step up to him, and, with an exceedingly super- 
cilious air, present him a paper. I was inter- 
ested at once, and, while the boat lay at the 
wharf, I observed them very closely. The 
colonel appeared to be considerably -excited, 
and looked at the paper the landlord had 
given him with great apparent interest. As 
the bell rang for the steamer to start, he came 
on board, followed by his companion. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE MAGNATES JOIN HANDS. 


UST as the deck hands were hauling in 

the plank, Major Toppleton rushed down 
and leaped on deck. Probably he was not 
aware of the fact that Colonel Wimpleton was 
on board, or he would not have incurred the 
liability of seeing him. I concluded that he 
was nervous about the arrangements for the 
unionof the two lin@, and wished to see me 
in relation to them. 

I had nothing to do till the steamer reached 
the North Shoe, and I sat down near the door 
of my state-room. Presently Colonel Wim- 
pleton appeared on the hurricane deck, closely 
followed by the landlord of the hotel. 





* Wolf, this little bill has just been handed 
to me,” said the magnate of Centreport, giving 
me the paper. 

“What is it, sir?” 

‘“* Read it for yourself.” 

“Captain Penniman will see that it is all 
right,” added the landlord, whose name was 
Sharp. 

I glanced at the bill. It was so absurd that 
I could not help laughing. The charges were 
all for damage done to his house and furniture 
by the colonel, during his visit to the hotel. 
The items were as follows : — 


To damage done to bed and bedding, $400 
“ spilling ink, and spoiling carpet, . 
‘* damage to bureau and chairs, . 

‘* keeping still about it,. . . . 


300 
200 
300 


$1200 

‘* What do you mean by this, Mr. Sharp?” 
I inquired. 

‘“‘T mean just what it says in that bill,” he 
replied, with a brazen face. 

“Do you expect me to pay that bill?” de- 
manded the colonel, indignantly. 

JT will leave that to you, sir; but I think 
you will pay it, as much for your own sake 
as mine.” 

‘¢ This is the most impudent piece of extor- 
tion I ever saw attempted,” added the magnate. 

“Well, sir, if people will dance they must 
pay the fiddler.” 

‘* Why, all the furniture in the room was not 
worth a hundred dollars,” said the indignant 
colonel. 

**T don’t want to say much about the matter, 
Colonel Wimpleton. If you are not willing to 
pay the bill, I don’t care about arguing the 
matter. If you don’t pay it up, it won’t be my 
fault if people don’t know what took place in 
that room.” 

The great man turned pale. The conse- 
quences of his debauch followed him in such 
humiliating demands as this bill. 

‘* Why didn’t you put it all down under the 
last item of ‘keeping still about it’?” added 
Colonel Wimpleton; but he was alarmed at 
the threat of the landlord, and his speech was 
very mild. 

‘It is an outrageous imposition,” I ventured 
to say, when I found it quite impossible to keep 
still. 

‘That comes very well from you, Captain 
Penniman, after you have had your nest feath- 
ered,” sneered Sharp. 

In my turn, I was abashed at this home 
thrust, though I could not believe that it was 
anything more than a supposition on his part. 
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‘*T never attempted to extort money from 
any person,” I replied. ‘I was with Colonel 
Wimpleton, and I say this bill is a swindle. I 
hope he will not think of such a thing as pay- 
ing even a penny of it.” 

‘*He can do as he thinks best,” the fellow 
doggedly replied. 

“There isn’t a shadow of justice in it,” I 
added, as the colonel stepped into the state- 
room, and seated himself there, evidently to 
prevent any one from seeing him. 

‘* He was the drunkest man that ever came 
into my house,” continued Sharp; “ and, if 
he wants to keep it out of the newspapers, he 
had better pay up.” 

‘‘What’s the matter, Sharp?” said Major 
Toppleton, approaching the spot at this mo- 
ment. 

‘* Ah, I didn’t know you were here, sir! ” 
exclaimed the landlord, with a start. 

The major stopped before he came in front 
of the state-room door, and he did not see that 
his old rival was within. With the bill in my 


hand, for I had not yet given it back to the 
colonel, I beckoned the magnate of Middle- 
port away from the dangerous locality. 

‘* What's the matter, Wolf?” asked he, mys- 
tified by my movement. 

** Colonel Wimpleton is in that state-room,” 


I replied, when we had walked abaft the en- 
gine. 

“Whew!” whistled he. ‘I did not know 
he was on board; but I wanted to see you 
about this union of the two lines.” 

‘*He did not see you, sir; and Sharp has 
moved away from the door, so he will not tell 
him you are here.” : 

‘I don’t care about meeting him just now,” 
laughed the major. 

“‘T thought you would not, and so I beck- 
oned youaway. You know Sharp, the land- 
lord?” 

I knew he did, for I was aware that the 
major owned the hotel in Grass Springs, and 
had set Sharp up in his business. 

**T know he is not the man I took him to be 
when I assisted him to his present position,” 
replied the major. ‘ He seems to be excited 
about something.” 

** Read this bill,” I added, handing him the 
document. 

Major Toppleton opened his eyes as he ex- 
amined the account. 

‘*Is this a joke?” he asked. 

‘*No, sir; Sharp actually demands twelve 
hundred dollars of Colonel Wimpleton. The 
last item is hush-money, but it all comes under 
that head.” 
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‘The miserable scoundrel!” exclaimed the 
major, indignantly. ‘‘I am tempted to kick, 
him.” 

‘He says the colonel was the drunkest man 
that ever entered his house, and, if he does 
not pay this swindle, everybody shall know it.” 

“What if he was drunk! The man that 
sells him the liquor is not the one to condemn 
and expose him. I will give the scoundrel a 
lesson he will never forget. Sharp!” said he, 
as the landlord, who was pacing the deck rath- 
er nervously, passed within hailing distance of 
him. 

*¢ At your service, Major Toppleton,” replied 
Sharp, in cringing tones. 

‘What have you been doing? 
this bill mean?” 

The wretch started when he saw the account 
in the hands of his powerful patron. Know- 
ing the enmity which had so long existed be- 
tween the two sides of the lake, and especially 
between the two great men, he would have 
counted upon the assistance rather than the 
opposition of Major Toppleton in any move- 
ment against his rival. 

‘* Colonel Wimpleton came to my house the 
drunkest man I ever saw,” replied he. 

‘And you are going to swindle him for it!” 
added the major, severely. ‘* Sharp, your lease 
expires in July; it will not be renewed. I will 
not tolerate such a scoundrel.” 

“If you don’t think it is right —” 

“Right! you villain! Is it ever right to 
swindle a man?” 

“ But it was Colonel Wimpleton, and —” 

‘“*No matter who it was. Colonel Wimple- 
ton is a gentleman, and if he were a hundred 
times my enemy, I would stand up for him 
against any such miserable trick as this.” 

“IT won’t say anything more about it, Major 
Toppleton,” pleaded Sharp. 

“But Iwill. I will go to every man within 
ten miles of Grass Springs, and tell him you 
are a liar, a swindler, and a scoundrel,” con- 
tinued the major, much excited, as he shook 
his fist in the face of the landlord. ‘In this 
matter, Colonel Wimpleton is my best friend.” 

‘* Major Toppleton!” 

To my surprise, Colonel Wimpleton stepped 
out from behind the engine, and walking square 
up to his old enemy, extended his hand to him. 

“TI was not aware that you were near,” 
said the major, rather startled. 

“I offer you my hand, Major Toppleton,” 
said the colonel, his lip quivering with emotion. 

‘‘T accept it,” replied the magnate of Mid- 
dleport. 

They grasped hands. If there had been any 


What does 
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artillery on board the Ucayga, I should have 
fired a hundred guns in honor of this auspi- 
cious event. As it was, I called Van Wolter, 
and asked him to display every piece of bunt- 
ing on the steamer. I was so delighted that it 
seemed to me I should “go up.” The young 
peacemakers had been at work for a year to 
bring about this result; but both of the great 
men had hung back. I did not consider that 
the reconciliation was actually made on the 
deck of the Ucayga. The major had been pre- 
pared for it for months, and the colonel from 
the time the steamer was hauled off the sands 
by the Ruoara. Neither had had the courage 
to approach the other, and I regarded the com- 
ing of the landlord as a fortunate event. 

Sharp hung his head with shame, as he saw 
the magnates join hands. He had brought his 
billtoa bad market. I wondered whether Nick 
Van Wolter had not put him up to this trick. 
The fellow had boldly told me that my nest 
had been feathered, and no one but Nick had 
known about the check until it was drawn. 

‘Major Toppleton, probably you understand 
this matter now,” said the colonel, still trem- 
bling with emotion. 

‘*T know nothing about it, except that this 
scoundrel was trying to swindle you. I have 
already told him his lease would not be re- 


newed,” replied the major, still holding the 


hand of his old rival. ‘* Whatever differences 
we have had, I know you to be a gentleman 
and a man of honor; and I would protect even 
an enemy from such a swindle as this.” 

‘*T trust we shall no longer be enemies,” 
added Colonel Wimpleton. 

“Not by my choice, certainly,” answered the 
major. ‘‘Our boys and girls have set us a 
good example. They have made peace among 
themselves, and we ought not to be behind 
them in this matter.” 

I was obliged to go to the wheel, as the 
steamer was approaching the North Shoe; but 
I was so excited by the auspicious event which 
had just transpired, that I was afraid I should 
run the boat aground myself, as Van Wolter 
had done. But I had hardly taken my place 
at the wheel before both the major and the 
colonel entered, and continued their conversa- 
tion. The unwonted sight of the two great 
men talking together on friendly terms had 
been noticed by the passengers, and they were 
gathering on the hurricane deck to witness the 
strange exhibition. The two gentlemen were 
annoyed by the interest manifested in their af- 
fairs, and retreated to the wheel-house to escape 
observation. 

“I must beg you to retire to the captain's 
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state-room, gentlemen,” I interposed. “Iam 
so interested in what you say, that I am afraid 
I shall run the steamer aground if I listen 
to it.” : 

I pointed to the door which opened from the 
wheel-house into the state-room, and they were 
considerate enough to retire. 

‘“*The world’s coming to an end,” said Van 
Wolter, standing opposite me at the wheel. 

**On the contrary, I think it is only just be- 
ginning to exist,” I replied; and it did seem to 
me that we were all about to enter upon a new 
life — a life of peace. 

‘* They have really made up.” 

‘“*They have indeed. I wish we had a twenty- 
four pounder on board,” I continued. ‘I would 
make a noise in honor of the event.” 

“T have put out all the bunting we have, and 
it makes quite a show.” 

“Everything will go right now, and the 
union will certainly be arranged,” I added. 

*¢ What union?” asked Van Wolter, who had 
had no hint of the negotiations in progress. 

‘“‘The union of the two lines. In a short 
time, this boat will make two trips a day from 
Middleport to Hitaca, connecting with the rail- 
road.” 

‘“¢-You don’t say it! ” exclaimed Van Wolter. 

“The two companies split on only one point. 
That will be arranged now.” 

‘‘T suppose one of the captains of the old 
boats will take this one, then,” added he, 
rather gloomily. 

‘Not at all. I am to be general agent for 
both lines, and you will remain in command 
of this boat.” 

“Ts that so?” : 

“I shall insist upon this arrangement. I 
never go back on a good friend.” 

“* You are a Christian, Captain Penniman.” 

“T try to be one. You will have no more 
trouble about the Horse Shoe Channel. You 
must make yourself agreeable to your passen- 
gers, and I have no doubt you will be as 
popular as you deserve to be.” 

As we approached the bend of the channel 
the conversation was discontinued; but, when 
I could leave the helm, I joined the magnates 
in the state-room. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


—_— 


—— Tue manuscripts of Pope’s trans!ation 
of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey are preserved 
in the British Museum. They are written 
chiefly on the backs of letters. This circum- 
stance obtained for the poet the designation 
of “* paper-sparing Pope.” J 
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HOW MIOKY EARNED HIS MITE. 
BY M. T. CALDOR. 


HE Sunday school boys and girls came 

forth from the church doorway with. won- 
derfully earnest, not to say sober faces. Each 
bright eye shone more brightly for the active 
working of the busy mind behind. The dear 
little rosy mouths, sweeter than the fairest 
rosebud that ever pushed forth delicate pink 
petals through the unfolding green (you may 
be sure every mother will bear me outin that), 
were all pursed up in a very wise and determined 
expression, or lengthened to a broad line ina 
happy smile. But every one looked set upon 
something definite and positive, not an idle or 
careless face among them all. 

The superintendent had been talking to them, 
in his pleasant, agreeable way, and had told 
them of a new project. He described to them 
the sorrowful lot of the little orphan children 
in the great cities, and the earnest row of 
bright young faces saddened while he talked. 
Sorrowful indeed to these free, healthy young 
creatures it seemed, to be shut in by high 
brick walls, and dusty pavements; to be so far 
away from the blue, sunny sky, and the sweet- 
smelling, flower-besprinkled fields, and the 
merry bird and insect life, which made their 
country homes so charming. That was hard 
enough. But he described something worse — 
so much worse! children without any homes 
at all; without father or mother to love and 
care for them. The little restless minds made 
pause long enough to take in something of an 
idea of such a hopeless, wretched condition; 
and you saw it by the darkening eyes and the 
grave lips of the children. 

Then the superintendent went on to tell 
how certain kind-hearted and loving men and 
women had made a hom® to give shelter to 
these poor motherless, fatherless, and home- 
less ones. He told them the beautiful and 
tender story of the Children’s Mission. But 
what he had to say of most importance, what 
was mbst startling and surprising to the Sun- 
day school, was, that he was going to ask them 
to help in the good work. They, the happy, 
contented, country children, to do something 
for the lonely, destitute orphans of the city! 

There went a little buzz, and a low murmur 
of incredulity, and yet delighted acquiescence, 
along the seats. How the eyes, the rows of 
shining eyes, fixed their mute questioning upon 
the speaker’s face! In a few brief words he 
explained it to them. 

Little boys and girls in the country had 
every one the power of doing something, if it 
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were nothing more than planting a tiny gar- 
den, or plucking a bouquet of wild flowers. 
Then there were numberless light errands, ° 
which farmers, neighbors, even fathers and 
mothers, are always glad to pay for, if neatly 
and faithfully performed. Would they every 
one try what could be done, and save the pen- 
nies, resisting stoutly the temptations of thé 
candy jars in the grocer’s or baker’s shop? 
Would they all do their honest best, and bring 
their earnings to be sent to the destitute chil- 
dren at the Mission, just a month from that 
Sabbath? He did not tell them of the bless- 
ings he hoped would return a hundred fold to 
every generous little heart. He only left the 
picture of the parentless children, who had no 
pleasant country fields for play-ground, to plead 
with them. 

And so it was they came forth filled with 
such unwonted earnestness. 

‘©O, I mean to doa lot! Father’ll give me 
a quarter —in paper, you know; I’ve forgot 
how the silver ones look — if I’ll weed over that 
strawberry patch!” cries one, stoutly. 

‘“‘ And mother said, if somebody would bring 
in a basket of chips every night, she’d be sure 
to find a cent in the bottom of the basket,” 
declared a rosy-cheeked little maiden. ‘O, I 
won’t miss a single day! How many will it 
be? Let me count. Seven days make a week; 
three times seven is twenty-one. O, dear! will 
it be wicked to take pay for Sundays?” 

‘‘T should guess not, when it’s for such a 
good thing,” wisely answers her companion, 
adding, with an air of superior ability, ‘“Z 
shall earn money sewing. Aunt Jane says I 
make patchwork splendid! I'll make a whole 
quilt, for I can get up real early these nice long 
mornings.” 

‘* And Z mean to chop wood.” 

** And I'll hold horses at the blacksmith’s.” 

* And I'll pick strawberries.” 

And so forth. Each eager young voice vo- 
ciferated forth its hopeful plans; and there 
was a sweet chorus of mingling laughter, fresh 
from glad and innocent hearts. 

Only one was silent, and stole away with 
downcast countenance — little Micky Brown. 
He had been cudgeling his poor little brains, 
and not a remunerative possibility seemed 
open to him. The money must be earned, 
fairly earned, and not received as a gift. The 
superintendent had taken care to impress that 
upon their minds. 

And Micky was a weak little thing, only just 
out from the hot clutches of the scarlet fever; 
and he felt so weak, and insignificant, and 
small, he was positive no one would intrust 
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any errand or work to him, his mother least | house, although his heart was in his mouth at 


of all, because he knew, somewhat to his vex- 
ation, how careful she was of him, and how 
afraid of any over-exertion. 

“Tam afraid I shan’t have even a penny. 
O, dear!” sighed Micky, and thrust his little 
slender fingers into the kinky brown curls, that 
clung so close to his head, in a most tragical 
way. 

And so Micky had no heart to join the group 
of eager, hopeful little schemers, but went 
alone, slowly and sorrowfully, to the cottage 
nestling below the hill, where his widowed 
mother dwelt. Opposite the humble cottage 
was a large and stately country-house, which 
was occupied, in the summer months, by the 
family of a wealthy merchant in the town. 
Micky cast a sort of forlorn-hope glance 
towards it. They had plenty of money there. 
Could there be anything for him to do.to de- 
serve any pay, were it ever so small? But 
there were such heaps of servants, as the 
little fellow expressed it, he had small enough 
chance, and could see it. 

He went home to his mother a little paler 
and more drooping than when he set out, and 
her anxious eye readily discovered it. She 
was a rather hasty and thoughtless woman, 
and said, hurriedly, — 


‘*There, Micky, you’ve been and made your- 


self sick! I knew you would. It was too much 
for you going to the Sabbath school, and I 
knew it would be. Next time you must hear 
to me.” 

‘I’m only a little tirec, mother. When I've 
rested, I'll be all right. O, mother, what can 
I do to earn something? I want toearn a little 
money.” 

‘*Earn money, indeed!” returned his moth- 
er, carelessly, all unconscious how she was 
wounding the sensitive young spirit; ‘* don't 
talk of such nonsense, Micky.” 

And so Micky was silent, chilled from the 
confidence he would have given; and he ate 
his supper rather mournfully, and went to bed 
disconsolate. 

He was not strong enough to be sent to the 
day school; but he mingled enough with the 
other children to hear, all the week after, how 
this one and that one were prospering — adding 
now a penny, now a dime, by some unusual 
streak of good luck; and, with every added in- 
telligence, the arrow sank deeper into his sen- 
sitive little spirit. He should not be able to 
send anything, not a single penny, to the poor 
children of the Mission. The thought grew 
more and more intolerable. He made bold, 
one day, to walk up the avenue to the grand 





the realization of his own temerity; and he 
made his way, timidly, to the kitchen door, 
and asked the cook if there wasn’t any errand 
for him to do? 

The cook looked ‘at the thin, white face, 
and the feeble hands, and answered, good- 
naturedly, — 

“‘T should as soon think of setting a mos- 
quito to work.” 

And Micky never ventured to intrude again, 
but ran home and hid himself, till the tears 
were all checked, and their traces wiped away 
from his cheek. And, after that, in sheer 
despair, he gave up trying. And the days 
slipped on, and brought Independence Day. 
Micky was too true a boy not to forget a great 
deal of his trouble in the anticipation of this 
wonderful day for boydom. The Fourth of 
July! well, to be sure, Micky must enjoy that. 
His mother, thoughtful for his recreation, had 
bought him a goodly store of torpedoes. She 
had a motherly horror of fire-crackers, and 
was not to be persuaded into investing in 
them. Fathers may be guilty of such indis- 
cretion, but mothers — never! And then, quite 
unexpectedly, there came a present from a gay 
young uncle, a clerk in the city — such a won- 
derful present for his namesake, Micky — a box 
of simple fireworks, Roman candles, and the 
like. The boy was nearly wild with joy. A 
tall lad in the neighborhood was bespoken to 
come and set them off, a score of jubilant 
urchins invited, and Micky almost forgot his 
one sorrow in the grand prospect. 

The day dawned, with its usual racket and 
uproar. Over at the great house a small can- 
non was fired, half a dozen times; and then 
there came a terrible explosion, and a great 
outcry. “Micky feargd something very sad had 
happened, for he saw a servant dash off, and 
the doctor’s buggy come tearing into the street, 
and people come and go. But Micky dared 
not venture to go and make inquiries, and his 
mother was away. She had been called very . 
suddenly to a sick sister in the next town, and 
had not dared to take her boy with her on ac- 
count of the contagious fever. She had left 
him for the day, promising to send a neigh- 
bor’s daughter to look after him, and giving 
him earnest and repeated charges that he was 
not to leave home for any consideration what- 
ever. So Micky sat by the fence, and watched 
people come and go, and waited for the prom- 
ised companion to arrive. He had the table 
set out with dainties, and his torpedoes, and, 
above all, the lovely fireworks. So he was 
happy asa king. And, by and by, he began 
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to throw down the torpedoes, laughing at the 
consternation of Miss Biddy, who was picking 
up her corn close at hand, and fairly shrieking 
to see kitty scamper off, in dire dismay, at the 
popping explosion. He had not exhausted the 
first paper, when a gentleman came out from 
the avenue opposite, and looked about has- 
tily. As soon as he saw Micky sitting there, 
throwing torpedoes from the fence, he came 
to him. 

‘“ Little boy, wish you would go farther away. 
You must not make the noise here. My little 
daughter was terribly injured by the explosion 
of the cannon. She starts almost into spasms 
at every noise. You must go a good way 
from here to fire them.” 

“Mother told me I mustn't go out of the 
yard!” exclaimed Micky, in consternation; 
“and she’s gone away.” 

‘But you musn’t fire them here; at least I 
hope you will be good enough not to, knowing 
how much it may injure that poor little suf- 
ferer.” And then, seeing what a sore trial it 


was by the boy’s quivering lips, he added, 
‘*Come, my little fellow, tell me how much I 
can give to hire you not to fire them.” 

“*T won’t fire them,” sobbed Micky; ‘ but I 
wish mother was here, to let me go somewhere 
else.” 

The gentleman thanked him warmly, and 


hurried back. And Micky sat still there by 
the fence, sat still and alone all day, with the 
torpedoes sleeping peacefully in their sawdust. 
For the neighbor’s daughter did not come; 
some misunderstanding in the message pre- 
vented it. And there was Micky all alone, and 
silent all the Fourth of July long. He had no 
consolation in hearing or seeing other people’s 
joy, for everybody had been warned away from 
disturbing the rich gentleman's daughter. 

Just before nightfall the gentleman came out 
again. There sat the still little figure, perched 
on the gate. He went over, and his first look 
into the weary, tear-stained face showed him 
what the day had been for Micky. Conscience- 
stricken at his own share in it, however need- 
ful, and full of admiration for the little hero’s 
patience, he pulled out his pocket-book, and 
laid a five-dollar note in Micky’s hand. 

‘‘ There, my brave little fellow, take that; if 
ever money was fairly earned, that was.” 

‘* Earned!” cried out Micky, transfixed with 
the new idea. ‘‘Do you mean that I have 
earned this money?” 

‘* Indeed you have, my little hero.” 

Micky clapped his hands and danced for 
joy. ‘ 
‘*O, I shall have a beautiful Fourth of July, 
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afterall! I shall have all this for the children 
of the Mission.” 

And so he had; and Micky was the banner 
boy, and the happiest one of all, when the con- 
tribution day arrived — poor, weak, pale little 
Micky! 


—_—__»—___—_. 


GRANDFATHER'S FUN. 


BY OCTOGENARIAN. 


“i ANS PETER’S next piece of fun,” said 

grandpapa, ‘‘caused much amusement 
at the time, although it lodged him in the 
station-house.” 

** Let us hear what it was, then,” said little 
Tom, “ for it must have been fine fun.” 

‘“*When we were boys, the fashionable 
theatre in New York was the Richmond Hill 
one, every vestige of which has long since dis- 
appeared. In those days the theatres com- 
menced much earlier than now, and were 
patronized by all the well-to-do people. In- 
stead of such trash as ‘ Humpty Dumpty,’ 
and ‘The Black Crook,’ Shakespeare and 
Sheridan were performed. 

‘‘ Among our acquaintances was one named 
Ikey Pray, who had an idea that he was a great 
actor. He therefore persuaded us to join him 
in a theatrical entertainment, which was to 
consist of the famous tragedy of Julius Czsar. 
We hired the house, and engaged some of the 
regular company to support us, Ikey Pray re- 
serving for himself the prominent part of 
Antony. To Hans Peter was awarded the 
part of a Roman soldier. I, who had no his- 
trionic ambition, was content to be one of the 
audience. 

‘¢ We had considerable fun at the rehearsals, 
much to the disgust of the professionals, who 
prognosticated we should make a mess of it 
on the grand occasion. 

“On the important night the house was 
filled, and Ikey Pray got through his part 
with great applause, although now and then 
he made the professionals laugh at some of 
his misplaced energy. 

**‘ Hans Peter, as the Roman soldier, had lit- 
tle to do but to walk on and off the stage with 
his sword and shield; but he managed to cut 
up an occasional caper, and made the audience 
laugh by brandishing his sword behind impe- 
rial Cesar’s back, the majestic man, who ruled 
the world, not inspiring him with much awe. 
Still things got along tolerably well, and Cesar 
was stabbed by the conspirators in fine style. 
Ikey had been looking forward with great ex- 
pectation to the sensation he would create in 
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the delivery of the famous oration over the 
dead body of Julius. 

** You will remember, my dear children, 
that the body of Cesar is laid on a bier at 
the foot of the rostrum, from which Antony 
makes his speech. At the foot of the mur- 
dered Cesar stood Hans Peter, with his sword 
in one hand, and his shield in the other, look- 
ing as solemn as an owl, and as if there was 
not a bit of mischief in his whole body. 

‘* Antony got through the first eight or ten 
lines with great effect, when Hans Peter formed 
the diabolical design of tickling the sole of the 
dead Cesar’s foot. As that defunct Roman 
wore sandals, it was not such a difficult thing 
to do. Dropping his shield, so as to screen 
his proceedings, he inserted the point of his 
sword between the sole and the sandal, and 
commenced the tickling. 

“*Be quiet, you fool,’ said the tortured 
actor, in a low tone. 

‘‘Hans Peter, with the utmost gravity, pro- 
ceeded with the tickling. 

‘¢*T will break your head when the play is 
over,’ resumed the indignant actor. 

‘““At last, Hans Peter giving a stronger 
tickle than before, the murdered Julius could 
stand it no longer, but suddenly drawing up 
his leg, he administered a kick to Hans which 
compelled that model soldier to save himself 
by catching hold of the rostrum, which brought 
it down, hurling the unfortunate Antony on to 
the dead body of his friend, when they both 
rolled on the stage together, to the uproarious 
astonishment and mirth of the audience. 

‘* Hans Peter, terrified at the mischief he had 
done, and not wishing to face the furious An- 
tony, and altogether forgetful of his Roman 
costume, bolted through the stage door out 
into the street. But he was captured, ere he 
had got a block down Broadway, by the police, 
who were not accustomed to see Roman sol- 
diers in New York. He had to remain all 
night in the watch-house, as it was then 
called, in consequence of the stage manager 
refusing to let Hans have his clothes.” 


—_——____—_ 


In Ceylon there are twenty species of 
serpents: four only are venomous, the cobra 
and tic prolango being the most deadly. The 
cobra will not bite unless molested. The tic 
prolango is said to be very cunning, and to lie 
in wait to attack a passing traveller. 


CHLORIDE of lithium, dissolved in spir- 
its of wine, produces a beautiful purple light 
when burned. 
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OHRISTMAS. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


HE cold blasts of winter are upon us. 

Let us gather around the “ Yule log,” 
and talk of Christmas. Yule was a name 
anciently given to Christmas, and it was the 
custom to select a large log to burn on Christ- 
mas Eve, for in those days the old-fashioned 
fireplaces would hold very large logs of wood. 
The festivities of that night lasted till the log 
burned out. This log was called the ‘‘ Yule 
log.” 

Christmas Day was first observed about the 
year 500, in the Catholic church. The reason- 
the evening before Christmas Day is cele- 
brated, is, that in the primitive church the day 
was always observed as the Sabbath, and, like 
it, preceded by an eve or vigil. It was once 
believed that if we were to go into a cow-house 
at twelve o’clock on the night before Christmas, 
all the cattle would be found kneeling. Many 
firmly believe the bees sing in their hives Christ- 
mas Eve to welcome the approaching day. 

The laurel is used with other evergreens at 
Christmas, because of its use, among the an- 
cient Romans, as the emblem of peace, joy, 
and victory. In the Christian sense it may be 
applied to the victory gained over the powers 
of evil by the coming of Christ. Many have 
asked the meaning of initials affixed to crosses 
on that day, such as 7. H. C.and Z. H. S. 
The former stands for three Latin words, 
‘“* Fesus Humanitatis Consolator,” Jesus the 
Consoler of Mankind; the latter, ‘* Fesus 
Hominum Salvator,” Jesus the Saviour of 
Men. On many very ancient crosses are 
found 7. NV. R. I., ‘* Fesus Nazarenus, Rex Fu- 
daorum,” Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews. 

The mistletoe is used in all Christmas deco- 
rations by the English. Its berries and _ its 
green are very beautiful. It is a parasitic 
plant, and grows on the oak tree. A branch 
of mistletoe is often hung over a doorway on 
Christmas Eve; and if a gentleman can kiss a 
lady as she passes under the mistletoe, he has 
a right to that privilege. 

The beautiful custom of decorating our 
churches is fast winning favor, even among 
the more austere sects. Nothing can be more 
appropriate than to celebrate the birthday of 
our Saviour with garlands and songs, and the 
affectionate interchange of gifts. 

The custom of giving presents at Christmas 
originated in Germany. It was derived from 
the ancient Feast of Sol. The children of 
many Americans who remember Christmas 
hang up their stockings Christmas Eve, think- 
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ing Santa Claus would come in the night and 
fill them with gifts. Some, to avoid being 
roused at too early an hour, have taken a large 
bag as a receptacle for presents; and the fa- 
ther or mother of the family, in due time, dis- 
tribute the presents. Others have had a table 
spread with their gifts of love, or place their 
gifts carefully under the breakfast plates. But 
the German custom of Christmas trees is by 
far the most desirable. We wish it was uni- 
versal here. We assisted in preparing almost 
the first tree in our portion of New England, 
but since then the Christmas Tree has spread 
far and wide. 

In another number we will tell you of the 
“Bran Pie.” 


MINNIE’S PRAYER. 
BY MARY E. TUCKER. 


IVE years old was little Minnie, — 
Gay as humming-bird, and wild; 
Roving always ’mid the flowers, 
She was pure and undefiled. 


All the birds loved little Minnie, 
And it seemed they sought her way; 
In the garden, where played Minnie, 
They would sing the livelong day. 


When fidwer-fairies and the birdlings 
Nestled in their leafy bed, 

Minnie, sighing for her playmates, 
Drooped her little tired head. 


I undregsed the sleepy darling 
(How I miss those little cares) ! 
With her eyelids half way closing, 
She knelt down to say her prayers. 


‘*Our Father” — then the bright curls 
Almost rested on my knee. 

** Now I lay me,” sweet lips whispered — 
Nodding was our busy bee. 


‘* Mother darling,” Minnie muttered, 
‘“‘T can’t pray long prayers to-night.” 
‘* Baby,” said I, ‘‘ pray that Jesus 
Will make all our darkness light.” 


Half unclosed the silken lashes, 
From her eyes the love-light beamed; 
_ Spake the child with inspiration, 
And her brow with glory gleamed. 


*T love all men. I love Jesus. 
O, my Father, I love thee. 

I am sinful — make me better; 
And O, Father, please love me.” 
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W* do not generally distinguish between 
} the explosive force and the projectile 
force of gunpowder. But powder was known 
as an explosive long before it was thought of 
as a projectile power. It is claimed for nitro- 
glycerine that it has much more éxplosive 
power than gunpowder, but it is not suited to 
fire-arms; while, on the other hand, white gun- 
powder — a compound lately invented, nearly 
one fourth of which is loaf sugar — is said to 
be superior for fire-arms to common gunpow- 
der. The more quickly powder burns, the 
greater is its bursting power. For fire-arms it 
should burn rapidly, but not instantaneously. 
The French government, unmindful of this 
fact, had, some forty years ago, reserved five 
hundred thousand pounds of powder, of ex- 
traordinary strength, for war purposes. One 
fine day, the new powder was issued to be 
used at the drills of the guard. In two schools 
of practice all the cannon were burst and ren- 
dered unserviceable. iS 


—— Ar the marriage of the Earl of Corn- 
wall with the daughter of the Earl of Provence, 
celebrated in London in 1243, thirty thousand 
dishes were served up at dinner. The house- 
hold expenses of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
for the 1313, amounted to five hundred and 
forty-five thousand dollars. The produce of 
large domains was frequently entirely ex- 
pended in this ruinous description of hos- 
pitality. During the reign of Henry VIII., 
the entertainments of Cardinal Wolsey were 
royal in their character. During the reign of 
Elizabeth the same extravagance was in vogue. 
Leicester provided an entertainment for her at 
Kenilworth of extraordinary expense, the beer 
consumed alone amounting to three hundred 
and sixty-five hogsheads. Burleigh enter- 
tained her three times, each visit costing him 
three thousand pounds; while the service of 
plate displayed was worth, according to Hume, 
forty-two thousand pounds sterling. Ww. 
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—— Berrore the Christian era, patience, 
justice, temperance, and fortitude, combined 
together, constituted the idea of true manhood. 
Christ added love and charity, which are truly 
named the Christian virtues. 


— Do not allow trifles to annoy you; nev- 
er whine or complain uselessly. Many men 
and women are disagreeable from the whining 
tone of their voice — a habit acquired in youth. 


— CHILDREN, be constant, steady, and 
| cheerful in all you do; always willing, fulfil- 
| ling, and accomplishing your task. 
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DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
@pres represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMER- 
IOAN INDUSTRY. 


BY HON. GEORGE B. LORING. 


T the foundation of national 

3+GREATNESS lies the peculiar 
4+Gentus of each people — that ‘sp1- 
RIT transmitted to them by their 
ANCESTORS, and modified. by the 
circumstances of ‘tsort, ‘CLIMATE, 
ItEDUCATION, !*RELIGION, 'SOCIETY, 
which have surrounded long lines 
of succeeding generations. From 
this point COMMENCES all national 
PROGRESS, all the DEVELOPMENT of 
spiritual and material EXISTENCE, 
which is within the reach of a na- 
tion’s **BENT and *capacity. And 
in this work it stands **aLonzE — 


and ‘musT so stand, '*yEALous for 


its RIGHTS, 'tRESOLUTE in SELF- 
DEFENCE, 'tDETERMINED for its HON- 
OR and PROSPERITY, 'CONFIDENT in 
its own CAPACITY to reach the *H1GH- 
EST goal. In a struggle like this, it 
may be involved in CONTESTS and 
CONTROVERSIES; it may find RIVALS; 
it may be INVADED. But it will 
gather 'sTRENGTH from the strife, 
and be enabled to gain a POSITION 
which will entitle it to RESPECT, and 
make it worthy to join HANDS with 
all the great EMPIRES which are 
strong enough to reach the highest 
social and civil elevation. How 
bravely has our %0wN * COUNTRY 
toiled on thus far to thisend! Born 
to an inheritance of great **vIRTUES, 
and the greatest *topPORTUNITIES, it 
has exhausted all its best **THoUGHT, 
wearied its most untiring *ENTER- 
PRISE, vexed the very ‘EARTH itself, 
invaded all “%ockaNs, and waded 
through seas of ‘tBLoop for the 
2+ ACCOMPLISHMENT of its high mis- 
sion — the *ESTABLISHMENT in the 
world of American '*tGOvERNMENT, 
American '*1inpustRy, American 
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raw, American ‘PROGRESS, American 
1t+poweR, American ‘GENIUS. Possessed of 
a theory of GOVERNMENT hitherto unknown 
and untried, the CusToDIAN of that civil sys- 
tem in which human *triGHTs are sacredly 
RECOGNIZED, and in which human **Equat- 
ITY is a fundamental ‘*LAw, it is our business 
as a people to *AMERICANIZE all who seek 
protection beneath our flag, and share with us 
our TRIALS and our PROSPERITY. *TuIS is 
our PROBLEM, in the SOLUTION of which it is 
not for us to accommodate ourselves to °oTH- 
ERS, but, learning wispom from THEIR expe- 
rience, to ESTABLISH and ‘INSIST upon our 
IDENTITY. Let *ENGLAND work out her own 
problem, and be ENGtIsH still. Let °France 
solve HERS. And let them learn of each oTn- 
ER. But let them not hope for '*uNIFORMITY 
or ‘IDENTITY, while they unite in a peaceful 
struggle for that HIGH and PROSPEROUS civil- 
ization, in which all the best THOUGHT and 
ENTERPRISE of which man is CAPABLE will 
find 'tscopE and ‘RECOGNITION. You might 
as well ask for a LEVEL continent from *ARcH- 
ANGEL to the °BospHorus; you might as well 
expect the mountain ®raNGEs to be ‘LEVELLED, 
and the vALLEys to be FILLED UP into one 
great *PLAIN, from the ATLANTIC to the Pa- 
CIFIC, as to ask for a UNIFORM * CIVILIZATION 
among the nations of the earth. Accepting, 
then, MAN as he Is, and NATIONS gs they ARE; 
believing in the power of ALL to work out 
their own salvation; arrogating to ourselves 
NOTHING but the same great opportunity 
which we would have ALL enjoy, — we are 
bound by every consideration of national 
HONOR and wIispoM to see to it that our 
own *tINTERESTS and "INDUSTRIES are 'tPpRO- 
TECTED and 'DEVELOPED, until our national 
3+success shall compel ALL men to believe 
in our national ‘DESIGN. 





SELFISHNESS mars all beauty. Con- 
quer it in early youth. It is well ever to re- 
member the speech of Scott’s Jeannie Deans 
to the queen: ‘It is not what we hae done 
for ourselves, my leddy, but what we hae done 
for ithers will help us then.” 


—— Mitton and his family received only 
twenty-eight pounds, or one hundred and 
forty dollars, for his ‘* Paradise Lost ” — less 
than Tennyson was recently paid for writing 
about a dozen lines. 


—— Liserty is the right to do whatever 
you wish, without interfering with the rights 
of others. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 

Professional Clubs. 
BS te success of these clubs the past season, 

that, by hiring players to fill the several 
positions on their nines, have gained the title 
of professional clubs, has been so great, and 
the interest their matches caused, will doubt- 
less lead to a large increase in this class of 
organizations next year. It has been a sort 
of trial season for them, and, with one or two 
exceptions, their conduct has been such as to 
prove that a nine of paid ball-players take as 
much pride in the reputation of their club as 
amateurs.* The professional nines, the past 
season, were the Red Stockings, Atlantics, 
Eckfords, Mutuals, Athletics, Keystones, Hay- 
makers, Nationals, and Olympics, of Wash- 
ington, Irvington, Maryland, and Forest City 
Clubs. 

Next season these clubs will remain profes- 
sionals, while new ones will be formed in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cincinnati; and, in fact, nearly 
all the large cities will next year have at least 
one club of professional ball-players. To con- 
tinue successful, however, these clubs will have 
to steer clear of that pest that attaches itself to 
all kinds of sport — betting rings and their in- 
fluence. This ‘ ring” influence is what caused 
all the trouble there was among professional 
clubs last season ; and, in fact, for the last three 
years many of the principal professional clubs 
have been more or less subject to “ ring man- 
agement.” 

Perhaps some of our young friends may not 
know what is meant by “ring” influence, or 
how they manage the clubs. We will endeavor 
toexplain. A ‘betting ring” is a party who 
enters into an arrangement to obtain by fraud 
what they may lose by fair means. The ring 
may be composed of twenty, ten, five, or even 
two men; and their object is fraud. Suppose, 
for instance, one of the crack clubs of the 
country starts upon a tour. They easily defeat 
strong clubs; but in one or two instances they 
are defeated by clubs much their inferior. In 
these games they lose they seemingly play 
‘all they know how.” They are easily beaten. 
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The next club they play is one who can easily 
beat their last opponents; so those who are 
not in the ring, who wager any money upon’ 
the match, — for we are sorry to say that there 
is more or less of this betting upon all im- 
portant games, — naturally bet agfinst the 
travelling club; but, to their surprise, the lat- 
ter wins easily; and those who are in the 
ring, and understand why the game with the . 
weak club was lost, gain large sums of money. 
Another arrangement, quite common among 
the professional clubs, is as follows: Two 
crack clubs play a match; the first game being 
won by the stronger nine, they, as a matter 
of course, should win the second or return 
game. But no; the “ring” step in and say, 
Lose this game, and we can not only make 
more money in bets, but there will be a larger 
attendance to witness the third or deciding 
game. 

This is the way these ‘‘ rings” manage; and 
while they pocket large sums of money, the 
reputation of the clubs that assist in such out- 
rageous schemes suffers. 

If the professional clubs wish to be respected 
and supported, they will find it for their inter- 
est to play all their matches in a fair and hon- 
orable manner, and to avoid playing games 
with clubs who have become noted for their 
tricky and dishonest actions. 

Among the amateur and junior clubs, hap- 
pily, none of the ring influence is felt; and we 
hope Our Boys will look to it that their club is 
kept free from anything that looks like unfair 
or dishonorable conduct. 


ARCHERY. 


Tue bow used for shooting arrows is one of 
the most ancient of weapons. The various 
nations composing the army of Xerxes were 
armed with the bow. The Scythians and Par- 
thians were the most celebrated archers in the 
East, the Cretans excelling among the Greeks, 
the latter frequently serving as separate corps 
in the Greek armies, and subsequently among 
the auxiliary troops of the Romans. The form 
of the bows used differed. The Scythians used 
one in the shape of a half moon. The Greek 
bow, on the other hand, had a double curva- 
ture, consisting of two circular portions united 
through a straight band in the middle. The 
bow-string was of thongs of twisted leather. 
They were made fast to one end of the bow; 
and when they were to be used, the string was 
attached to a ring or hook at*the opposite end. 
These bows were generally kept in leather 
cases, sometimes highly ornamented. 
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ANSWERS. 


1013. (Weight) f (oar) o (tea) (hearse) 
(two) (dice) (cover) (ewer) (M) (E) (rye) 
(tea) — Wait for others to discover your 
merit. 1014. The Ark of Elm Island. rors. 
Moustache. 1016. Pneumatics. 1017. Satur- 
day. 1018. Instrument. 1019. Window. 1020. 
Cracow. 1021. Checkmate. 1022. Spy, spire, 
spiced. 1023. Lee, leer, least. 1024. Bow, 
bore, boast. 1025. Pea, peer, pieced. 1026. 
Heir, mohair, arrest. 1027. Ma(r)y. 1028. 
Br(y)ant. 1029. H(e)adley. 1030. Cu(t)e. 
1031. Po(p)e. 1032. Altenberg. 1033. Gash, 
alto, stem, home. 


1034. 





URBAN LINKBOY 


Dovusie Acrostic. 


The initials give the name of a fictitious 
traveller, the finals a country which he de- 
scribes : — 

1035. 1. A liquid measure. 2. A Latin ad- 
verb. 3. Faithful to the government. 4. To 


lie down at ease. © 5. Poetic feet. 6. Upper 
shoe leather. 7. A Bible character. 8. A 
defeat. Dick SHINERRY. 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


1036. My first is in broom, but not in shovel; 

My second is in mansion, but not in hovel; 

My third is in ask, but not in give; 

My fourth is in kill, but not in live; 

My fifth is in sleigh, but not in wagon; 

My sixth is in giant, but not in dragon; 

My whole, if you guess it, to market you go, 

And bring home whatever you want fast or 
slow. Ro Bin. 


1037: GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


Avec-PIeps. 


1038. Suffix to time gone by, and get a 
sticky substance. 1039. Suffix to an unpleas- 
ant sensation, and get a coloring matter. 
1040. Suffix to a grain, and get a solemn 
declaration. 1041. Suffix to disfigure, and 
get a visible line. 1042. Suffix to embrace, 
and get immense. INVENTOR. 


SyYNCOPATIONS. 


1043. Syncopate a city in Pennsylvania, and 
get another in the same state; again, and get 
acity in England. 1044. Syncopate a city in 
New York, and get another in the same state. 
1045. Syncopate a state of Africa, and get an 
island of Malaysia. TEMPEST. 


ENIGMA. 


1046. It is composed of 10 letters. The 9, 
10, 3 is reach of sight. The 8, 5,7 is a tool. 
The 2, 4, 6, 1 is a piece of furniture. The 
whole is very beautiful. HERBERT. 


1047. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


VERBAL SQUARE. 


1048. To shine; a girl’s name; charity; part 
of a ship. ARIZONA. 





Aan . ween 
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WHY should the spirit of mortal be 

’ proud?” 
We appeal to Essex if it is right to feed the 
flame of human vanity by pouring upon it 
such unmerited honors. We sent the letter. 
— Tempest, we have not received so many 
entire lists of correct answers to the prize puz- 
zles as you might suppose. — Arizona will 
please accept our regrets that pressing engage- 
ments prevented us from assisting him in the 
turkey business on the 18th. We managed, 
however, to do something in that line at 
home. We have before mentioned that we 
are not at- liberty to write for any juvenile 
publication but Our Boys AnD GIRLs. 

Well Wisher, since we have no literary no- 
tices of far more important publications, do 
you think it is just the thing to notice them at 
all? — Alex, a club of ten would obviate that 
objection, though it is all the same to us where 
you subscribe. — Dr. Y. Goods, they have near- 
ly all been published. — Slim Jim & Architect 
are prepared to print amateur papers; address 
‘*Boy Printers of the Period,” 36 Bedford 
Street, New York City. —C. H.S., the Nov- 
elty is considered the best. The puzzles might 
pass, if we needed them; but we are rather 
crowded now, and nothing but remarkably 
good ones are acceptable. 

C. W. M. sends answers. — Willie, too many 
letters repeated in the enigma, and the other 
puzzle is too old. — Cute & Specs, the subject 
has been made into too many puzzles before. 
— Cavity, if your agent charges more than 
$2.50, get up a club and subscribe for $2.00. 
Give more explicit address. — Bunny has some 
argument on his side; but any book of in- 
struction would help a bright fellow out; ora 
musical friend who knows the signs, letters, 
and syllables could instruct him. — Willie 
Underwood, search the Scriptures. — Apollo, 
make friends with an old sailor; also, see 
‘“*Kedge Anchor.” 

S. M. R., go ahead and get up your club. 
There’s room for a dozen clubs in Toledo — 
good rousing ones too. — T. T. Titmouse: 1. 
A first-class phonographer gets good pay. 
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2. Phonography can be learned without a 
teacher, but better with one. 3. See back 
number. — F. U. N., see Prospectus. — De™ 
Morale, keep trying. — Subscriber in Wil- 
liamsport, you can do much better to select 
for yourself, knowing the strength and talent 
of your company. Our pages furnish a great 
variety of dialogues and declamations. We 
heard that six of our dialogues were performed 
at a recent school exhibition. 

The editor of the Yankee Pedler says, if 
gbscribers do not receive their paper, it is 
their own fault in not giving the address 
plainly, or the fault of the mails. Heading 
quite neat. — Audax should bear in mind that 
all our head-workers are not so accomplished 
as himself. — Thanks to J. H. H., but our 
modesty forbids its insertion. — Jonathan Jenks 
has taken the epidemic, which assumes the 
form of a prospectus of ** The Recruit.” Office 
317 Lexington Avenue, New York. — J. F. 
Heron, 804 North Twentieth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is interested in postage stamps to 
the extent that he is willing to purchase. 

Elmenop, Lock Box 80, Newark, O., wishes 
to correspond on the subject of- military 
schools, with a view to entering one. — We 
were much pleased with Diamo’s letter, and 
are truly glad to know that our Magazine, 
with its stories, puzzles, and letter bag, tends 
so much to beguile the weariness of his in- 
valid state. We accept the verbal square. The 
rebus is considerably superior to most first 
efforts, although not quite perfect. We hope 
to hear from him again. — Emil should study 
to be courteous in such transactions. The 
good will of a dog, &c. — Most of Kappa Gam- 
ma’s puzzles have appeared in our columns. 

AccEepTeD. — Sans-tétes — Audax; rebuses 
— Tot, Hautboy; charade — Phiz; enigmas — 
Alex, Tempest; verbal square — Herbert. 

DECLINED. — Phiz, Adam Ant, Inventor, H. 
Terrill, Snowden, Specs & Cute, Dick Shiner- 
ry, Hedwig, Shade, Dexter, Paul Pry, Joe Cose, 
Manfred, Don Quixote. 

Wish CoRRESPONDENTS. — W. G. S., 354 
West Thirtieth Street, New York City; Adam 
Ant (on stamps), Box 744, Jacksonville, IIl.; 
Emil G. Traubd, Camden, N. J.; G. W. 
Thackeray, and A. C. Wharton, Box 120, Port 
Gibson, Miss.; T. F. Tolman, 146 Brackett 
Street, Portland, Me.; Frank S——, P. O. Box 
3106, New York City; A. E. George, St. Ste- 
phens College, Annandale, Duchess County, 
N. Y.; Joseph B. Lawson (on drawing and 
painting), care Deckman & Brother, 80 Wall 
Street, New York City; Frank K—— (on 
printing), No. 12 Clay Street, Newark, N. J. 
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MEMORY, 


HAT we now have to say is intended for 

those who would like to improve their 
power of remembering facts, and who are will- 
ing to take a little pains to attain this object. 
Our rules, though we know them to be good, 
may not be the very best possible; but we 
offer the best, or at least the most practical, we 
have. If you cannot fully carry out our plan, 
a partial success will be better than nothing. 
If you give up after having commenced, try 
again, and do not be discouraged before the 
hundredth trial. Every attempt is something 
gained. 

The poorest memory, as well as the best, 
may be improved; but a weak memory is 
more easily injured than a strong one. The 
first step towards improving the memory is to 
give your whole attention to whatever you 
read, however trifling it may be, and remem- 
ber all you can of it. The next step is to think 
over, at least twice each day, — it will not take 
long, — all your reading of the day before. 

But how to read with attention is the ques- 
tion. Two persons read the same book—a 
book of travels,,we will suppose; both claim 
to read with attention, yet one stores up twice, 
or even ten times, as many facts as the other. 
The reason of this is, that no two persons have 
the same interest in all the facts and statements 
found in any book. You recollect, almost with- 
out effort, whatever you have an interest in, 
while the rest is not recollected at all. 

You meet an acquaintance from a neighbor- 
hood, or village, or city, where you have lived. 
He knows all your friends there, and gives 
you an unabridged account of many successes 
and failures; he tells you enough to make a 
goodly volume, and you, who think you have a 
poor memory, recollect every word of it. How 
would the case be changed if an account equally 
lengthy should be given you of parties about 
whom you knew nothing before? Then, too, 
after you have studied up a subject for a ‘‘ com- 
position,” you do not forget any new statement 
which you may read or hear, bearing upon 
your theme, so easily as before. If the subject 
has cost you considerable study, you look upon 
it with new eyes, and find almost as little 
trouble in remembering new facts and ideas 





relatirg; to it as you would in forgetting 
thegn - - 

If, now, there were one or two thousand 
well-selected questions on which you had 
thought and studied long enough to afford 
each a “ pigeon-hole” in your memory, how 
easily you might classify and remember the 
greater part of all you read, storing up each 
fact, statement, and opinion, with others of its 
kind, ready for use when wanted! But here is 
a work of years. You «.anot, if you would, 
take an interest all at ._e in a thousand, or 
even in a dozen, ney® _djects. How, then, are 
you to proceed? Simply step by step. When- 
ever a subject worth your trouble attracts your 
attention, take pains to look it up in the ency- 
clopedias, and in such other books as are 
handy and contain any of the desired infor- 
mation; then lay it up in your memory fora 
future composition, gand every day’s reading 
will add something new to'your store. It is 
not well, however, to start with too many ques- 
tions. Two a month will be enough for the 
first year; after that you can easily decide 
what your strength can bear. The method 
here indicated will, in ten years, make a very 
good memory out of a very poor one. 

But, as your reading increases in extent, you 
may now and then forget where you read such 
or such a statement; and it would be well, 
whenever you select a new question for inves- 
tigation, to write the name of the subject on 
an envelope, and to keep in this envelope, on 
scraps of paper, each work, volume, and page 
where anything relating to the question has 
been found; or, if the book is not your own, 
copy what you would save. Still, you are not 
to depend upon the contents of your envelopes. 
Make them secondary, and rely mainly on your 
memory, and on your skill in clustering your 
facts around a small. number of interesting 
questions. For want of better subjects to start 
with, the north-west passage, silk, lace, and 
magic will answer. 


—_—__>—___—_ 


— Sercius II., we are told, — though 
others say Sergius I.,— was the first who 
changed his name on ascending the papal 
throne. His original name was Hogsmouth, 
very unsuitable with the pomp of the tiara. 


— Or Socrates it is said that he would 
frequently remain an entire day and night in 
the same attitude, absorbed in meditation. 


— THALES of Miletus, according to Dioge- 
nes Laertius, was the first man to whom the 


J 


name of Wise was given. 








